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and never will such enterprises, except from mismanagement or 
perversion, have any other effect. We plead not for the 
abuses, but for the legitimate uses of reform ; and a kind of conser- 
vatism which shall make it the chief business of the church, on 
all such subjects, to hold still, and hold back, will be sure to hang 
upon her bosom like an incubus of death. 



MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS IN TIME OF PEACE. 

BY S. E. COUES, E3^. 

We will consider military establishments under four heads, 
viz, 1. Their expensiveness, — 2. Their immorality, — 3. Their 
insalubrity, — 4. Their uselessness. 

1. Their expensiveness. It is an undoubted fact, that 
mankind, with very few exceptions, are more willing to give a 
dollar to support the law of violence, than a cent to maintain 
the law of love. 

We happen to have it in our power to state particularly the 
expense of the military peace establishments of Great Britain, 
having lately received from that country some documents on 
the subject. It appears from the vouchers therein recorded, 
that preparation for war in time of peace, including 
£9,330,348 for the militia and yeomanry, has cost that coun- 
try, £418,173,603 sterling,* in 21 years of peace, ending in 
1837 — a sum equal to 4,355 tons of pure gold, or a load for 
14 ships of the ordinary size in gold, or a load for a fleet of 
224 ships in silver. But we should add to that sum 
£60,000,000 which the 100,000 men who compose the 
peace establishments of Great Britain would have earned, at 
ten shillings a week, making in the aggregate, the almost 
inconceivable sum of 480 millions of pounds sterling. Now, 
if we divide 418 millions by 60 millions, and allow that a man 
and his family spend all his wages, it will be found, that it 
costs the country almost seven times as much to support a man 
in idleness, as it does to support that man and his whole family 
when usefully employed. To support this immense expense, 
the people are compelled to pay an enormous tax on every 
necessary of life, and on comforts and luxuries in some cases 
to the amount of three times their first cost, and now, in this 
twenty-fourth year of peace, the war expenses of that country, 
including the interest on the war debt, swallow up seven eighths 
of the products of these oppressive taxes, which, so far as the 

* A pound sterling is nearly four dollars and a half. 
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national debt is concerned, the poor are obliged to pay to the 
rich. 

Our own expenses for the purposes of war and peace are 
nearly in the same proportion. From the adoption of the 
Constitution to the year 1831, the aggregate of our expenses 
was $417,644,298 of which $ 305,960,938 were for warlike 
purposes, while the expenses of our civil government, including 
foreign intercourse, probably also including the purchase of 
Louisiana and the Floridas, amounted to but $56,738,690, or 
about one seventh of the whole expenses of the country. It is 
true, we were, during that time, for a few months, engaged in 
a war with France, and with England for 919 days. If we 
take the time since that war to the present day, we shall find 
it amount to nearly $400,000,000 for war in a time of peace, 
while we expended but about one sixth part of this sum for 
the peaceful operations of government. 

It is difficult to ascertain the cost of the militia system, as 
the expense falls on each individual separately, who best 
knows how to value his time. By a careful calculation made 
in 1821, the expense of the militia to the whole country was 
rated at $6,000,000, without reckoning the time of the idle 
and dissipated who attend such spectacles as spectators. As 
the population of the country has since nearly doubled, the 
expense of the militia system has probably nearly doubled 
also. Besides this, in 41 years from 1791, our entire expen- 
ses amounted to $842,000,000; of which but little more than 
$37,000,000, or a twenty-third part of the whole, was for 
civil purposes. It is probable that the bare interest of the 
money expended and lost by war, since the beginning of the 
revolutionary war, would more than defray all our necessary 
expenses of education, religion and government. 

2. Immorality of military establishments in time of peace. 
It is found by experience, that soldiers in barracks, and sailors 
on board men-of-war, severed from the pursuits and restraints 
of civil life, rapidly decline in morals and piety. It has been 
officially stated, in the British parliament, that of the soldiers 
stationed in the United Kingdoms, one in twenty annually 
passes through the public gaols ; while of the general popula- 
tion, even including the army, there is but one to five hundred, 
being twenty-five to one in favor of civil life. Vice being 
poverty, in 1792, before the late wars in Europe, the poor 
rates of England and Wales amounted to but $2,000,000 
In 1819, after the war, they amounted to $7,800,000 — an 
increase of nearly four-fold. 
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The demoralizing effects of our militia system is a subject 
of general notoriety. A late writer in the Christian Minor, 
who had visited two muster-fields in Maine, says, ' In one field 
I counted no less than fourteen tents, or shanties as they 
are sometimes called, where ardent spirits were offered for 
sale. At the other, there were about twenty. As might have 
been expected in such places, you might have then witnessed 
the most horribly profane language, the disgusting features and 
tottering steps of the drunkard, the suffocating fumes of 
tobacco-smoke, the vulgar dance of some half-dozen rum-crazy 
beings on a few loose planks, attempting to keep time with the 
disgusting scrapings of some old fiddle. There was the nine- 
pin alley, the auctioneer vending his obscene pictures, while 
scores of females were looking on. Ever and anon was heard 
the shrill voice of ' Call up ! call up ! here's the good liquor ': ' 

Dr. Doddridge, in his life of Col. Gardiner, speaks of mili- 
tary establishments as places, ' where the temptations are so 
many, and the prevalence of the vicious character so great, 
that it may seem no inconsiderable praise and felicity to be 
free from dissolute vice; and the few who do escape, should 
be reckoned heroes indeed, and highly favored of Heaven.' 

Intemperance is the prevailingsin of military establishments. 
A surgeon stationed at Fort Gibson has given it as his opinion, 
that five-sevenths of the great sickness and mortality there, had 
been caused by intemperance. 

3. Insalubrity of military establishments. It is found 
that men congregated in camps and barracks, are much more 
sickly than when they are engaged in civil employments, and 
live in the bosom of their own families. On this subject 
Dr. Johnson remarked, ' By incommodious encampments, and 
unwholesome stations, where courage is useless and enterprise 
impracticable, fleets are silently dispeopled, and armies slug- 
gishly melted away.' The vicious indulgences of the camp 
and the barrack shorten life ; and it is probable, that not one 
of a hundred of those who enlist, ever feel the edge of the 
sword. Camp fevers and dissipation destroy the rest. The 
celebrated Neckar observes, ' I cannot remember, without 
shuddering, to have seen the following statement in an estimate 
of the money requisite for the exigences of war,' viz. 

40,000 men embarked for the colonies, 40,000 

Deduct one third for the first year's mortality, 13,333 

Balance, 26,667 
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4. The uselessness of military establishments in time of 
peace. If we inquire, why is this great expense of money, 
life, and morals? what mighty good is to compensate for these 
temporal and eternal evils? the answer given by those best 
acquainted with the subject is very unsatisfactory. Capt. 
Thrush, a British naval officer, who, from conscientious 
motives, resigned his commission, says in his ' Letter to the 
King,' ' though fleets and armies have been called means of 
safety, their history has shown them to be means of danger, 
and occasions of war. One nation has kept up its warlike 
establishments, because another nation did so, and thus the 
people of both are oppressed with heavy burdens.' One 
object of a congress of nations should be, to bring the nations 
to agree to a mutual disarmament ; so that, if militia systems, 
standing armies, and navies should not be altogether dispensed 
with, they might be greatly reduced. So far are great military 
establishments in time of peace from preventing war, that most 
writers on the law of nations make preparation for war by any 
nation a justifiable cause of war by a neighboring nation ; and 
history shows that this principle has been frequently acted on. 

Gen. Calvin Jones, who was several years adjutant general 
of the State of North Carolina, and afterward promoted to the 
station of major general, in his letter to the Genera! Assembly 
of that State, resigning his commission, and dated Dee. 
22, 1820, gives his testimony against the whole militia system 
as utterly worthless and demoralizing. He says, ' No substan- 
tial benefits are obtained, and the injury inflicted on property 
and morals is incalculable.' 

In 1826, the secretary at war published a circular letter, 
which was sent to all the distinguished military men in the 
United States, in order to obtain their opinion of the utility of 
the militia system, with a view to aid a board of officers, who 
had been appointed to meet and give their advice on the sub- 
ject. The fifteenth question in the circular was stated in the 
following words, ' From your experience, are frequent musters 
advantageous to the great body of the militia?' More than 
thirty officers residing in the different States, high in rank and 
experience, wrote answers to this question, and two-thirds of 
the answers were in the negative. The board of officers, in 
the report say, 'By far the greater number of letters submitted 
to the board represent ordinary militia musters, &c, as useless, 
and worse than useless,' 



